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great scholar, Frank Rawlins. He circulated a paper
of questions which we were bidden to answer, and at
our first meeting announced that by what he could
only describe as an amazing coincidence two of the
sets of answers were almost identical: he suggested
that we could not do better than treat this miracu-
lously agreed solution as a basis for our discussion.
I ought, I know, to have said that I could explain the
miracle: I had forgotten to fill up my paper, and had
at the last moment applied to a more virtuous
colleague, whose answers I am afraid I cribbed,
introducing a few characteristic errors. But I let the
moment for confession pass, and, for all I know, the
teaching of Latin prose at Eton is still based on this
discreditable foundation.

The proceedings of the other committee, on the
teaching of history, were equally characteristic.
Arthur Benson was the chairman, and Henry
Marten, the present Vice-Provost, and I its other
members. No meetings were held, till Benson
invited us to dinner: after an excellent meal he read
us a draft of his proposed report, which under the
soothing influence of his hospitality we accepted
without demur.

I also sat, for no reason that I can imagine, on a
committee to decide what it was best to give boys for
supper. My only recollection is that we agreed that
as cheese took so long to digest it could reasonably
be eaten at any time, in the hope that the mysterious
powers which preside over such things would arrange
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